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ABSTRACT 



An independent evaluation report (May 1971) by 
Educational Coordinates Northwest, this document examines the Oregon 
$mall Schools Program (a Title XXI project of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act) , Three major areas were considered: the 

extent to which member schools irnpie merited methodological and 



organizational changes, the established climate for change, and the 
extent to which project schools have moved toward implementation of 
the Oregon Board of Education objectives. Survey data were collected 
from aid member schools regarding innovative practices. Additional 
data, particularly in the area of methodology, were collected by 
classroom observation and questionnaires ir 20 randomly selected 
elementary and secondary schools (20% of member schools) . Xt was 
found, for example , that 22% of teachers* time was spent in 
teacher-oriented Instruction (over 50% is average) ; students spent 
25% of time on assignments with no fellow student or teacher 
interaction (may not be most productive) ; there was little use of 
media or the small group process; 80% gf the students perceived that 
half or less of the instruction they received was related ho their 
real concerns; a substantial amount of confidence between teachers 
and administrators was noted, but with some communication breakdown 
due to decisions generally made at the top producing some teacher 
resistance to organizational goals; the newsletter was comprehensive 
and widely read by staff; and program workshops were deeitTed of real 
value and were effective for information dissemination. Xt was 
recommended, for example, that the director b^'^allowed more school 
visitation time and that his pri.orities be reevaluated. 
Recommendations in each major area are considered. (MJB) 
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j NTF^OnUCT I ON 



hducational Coordinates, Northwest is subm i tt i ng this rcpor I" as- a 
summary* of its third party evaluation of the Oregon Smci I I Schools Program 
The major purpose of this assessmont i s. to estabjish baseline data, 
v/uicli can uc used io del eriii i i ic tiie: exferii lu wiiicii iiie 0S5P is meet trig 
the objectives of the program. 

The data gathered pertains to three major areas: 

t. The extent to which member schools have implemented 
mei hodo I og Lea I and organizational changes. 

2. The ’^climat'e for change^' which has been estab I i shed , 

3. The extent to which the schocis are moving toward the 

implementation of the Oregon Board of Education 
object i ves . - ^ 

Assessment Procedure 

Data were collected from all the member ' schoo I s regarding their 
organ i.zat I ona I and rnethodo log ica I practices. Additional data / part i cu- 
iarly in the area of methodology^ v/ere collected by classroom observations 
in twenty secondary a"hd eiemenfary schools, selected randomly from -the 
OSSP membership as of December 1970. 

A 11 of the teachers and adm! n I strators in the random sample schools 
responded to an i nstrument 'des I to measure the organizational charac- " 

ter I sties of the school. They also responded to a quest [‘onna i’re designed 
to gather other pertinent information as to the degree the school had 
established an orientation toward change. 



i f.l i' [ U '.Jl 1 1 O O I i I j.j 1 W 




schools responded to a questionnaire v/hi n gatnared theii percepMons 
regardinq methodology in use In the classroom and in particular the 
extent to which they recognized attempts by the school to implemenl the 
objectives of the Oregon Board of Education. 



it is recognized by the evaluators that a 20$ sample of the schools 
is not adequate in order to extend the findings to a I I ihe schools in 
the program with a high level of confidence. 

The sample did include schools in all regions of the state and did 
include schools with a full range of enrollment. it is our judgment 
that the data are of sufficient accuracy to permit the Small Schools 
Program to: 



K Identify areas which need particular attention and could 

therefore be included in the in-service and traini.-ig programs 
offered by the project. 

2. Have adequate baseline data which can be used to further 
evaluate the activities of the program. 
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Adequacy of Oregon Small Data col lec^ ..d by 'the OSSP Project Direc 

Schools Program Dissemina- 
tion Activities . 
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USE OF MET.HODOLOG'Y 




/) 



SECTION i 



SUMiTARY - M E T HO DO LOGY USED I N S ECONDAKY SOl-iu O L 

The data col lecYed on the practices currently prccticod ip the 
schools^ supported by he observations made by the evalUfatlve team 
ttje statements made by studeni’s, suggests the following as generally 
descriptive of a ’^typical" day w-tich would be experienced by a sludenic 
He w i M be attending a school whicli operates on a 7 or 8 peri>.>d rU-jy 
and he has about a 40^ chance that, during one of those, periods he wi i I 
be a I lowed to ' have some choice as to th'^e educational activity he will l.)c 
pursuing, ■ 

He can expeci that hi-s teachers will lecture or conduct a question- 
answer session in class somewhat less .than is normal in school class- 
rooms — about 22$ of the time. Close to 30^ 'of his time will be activity 
oriented, working. on a shop project do i ng a laboratory exercise,, prac- 
treitg cooking or sev/j ng, engaged i pi a.P.E, group, or Individual sport, 
etc, He wil l spend one-fourth of' his time In,.class reading from his 
text or; working on an assignment, ' The teacher will be in the room, but ‘ 
will not be actively working with him. He w I I I ' spend' about 8S of his 
^time engaged i n sma I I group discussion even though his class size may 
be of a size vdiich lends itself to this instructional mode. 

He will spend about 3% of ‘his time in independent study and vo \ ^ 
work on a one="tO“One basis with his teachers or other studentsya little 
less 'tha-n 10| of his time. • ' ‘ 

His teachers will rarely use instructional media . other than a film. ^ 
On - the average he can expect to^ see a fj Im once or twi-ce a week. 

‘If you were to as-k him abouttis react Ions ’ to, h I s school experience 



he v/ouid tell you that his teachers are talking in the classroom more 
than half the time (he is somewhat stretching the facts here, If our 
observaMons are accuratt), I hat he only engages in small group discus- 
sion ten percent or less of the time (observations agree) and that he 
usual ly gets individual attention when he needs It, He says that more 

often than otherwise, one textbook Is the major source of Information - 

available to him. He feels that his classes usually require a good 
:ombinatioh of memory, and independent reasoning. 

He doesn^t feel the school Is giving him much help in d!*~ covering 
his individual interests, but feels quite strongly that what Is included 
in the curriculum will be helpful after he graduates. He says that he 
is quite satisfied with the sub ject^ he takes. He doesn-t recognize the 
classes as very often relating the content to the world of work and more 
often than not has not heard much or at a 1 I about ^^Career clusters.^^ 

He suggests that if the instruct I ona I goals were made very clear 
the teacher would need to be present in class one-half or less of the 
t i me ^ ^ . 

Over all., he likes his school:,- in fact, i s-- 1 I ke i y to give it his 



strong approva I . 



REPOF^T. OF ON-SITE OBSERVATIONS Of I NSTFIUCT I QNA L PRACTICES 

Procedure : The project c/aluators made an on-site visit to ten randomly 

selected secondary schools. An observation was made twice each hour in 
every teaching station in th^^ school, A judgment WciS made during each 
observation as to the teachiing strategy or methodology being utilized by 
the teacher. 

Four major areas were identified on the observation form (Appendix A); 
i. Teacher Oriented : Instruction which is teacher centered. 

The students in a 'passive^ receiving role. 

II. Student Oriented : Instruction in whipii the student was 

active. The teacher involved as a participant or helper. 

Ml. Independent Study - Students obviously working indepen- 
dently on work other than a typical- lesson assignment. 

Teacher , poss ibiy, available oncall. 

IV. One-one Re I at i onsh i p : A learning situatlotj in which a 

teacher or student was working in a one-to-one relation- 
ship w i tli a student. This may have been in a j^class” 
setting or in a resource center^ library or teacher office. 
Each of the four general categories was further broken down as fol lows 

Teacher Orjented Instruction 

Lecture : Teachers giving a formal presentation to the class, ‘ 

Mm : Class observing, as a group. 

3. Quest I on-Answer : Teacher d i reefed questions^ generally to one student, 

or requiring response by one student. This category does not Include 
use of the inquiry method or questions to be followed by. group reac- 
tion or discussion. 



7 



4, 



Use. ot Other Med i a : Records, film strip, video tape, etc. 

Student Or i ented Instruction 

1. Small Group Discussion : A group discussion involving all students 

with the teacher. Teacher obviously a part of the group, 

2. Class Study : Students working on a class assignment, reading or 

writing individually, vn th minimum or no involvement with the 
teacher or with eacn other. ' 

3. Proj^ ect Act i v i ty : Students engaged individually or with each other 

in activities such as P.E., shop project, cooking or sewing, art 
project, etc. Teacher supervised. 

4. Panel or Student Presentations : Presentation to the class by an 

tndividua! student or a group of students. 

5. Other Activities : Simulation game, problem solving, reading aloud, 

ro I e^p laying. , 

I ndependent Study : 

1. Se I f - i nstruct i ona I Material : Use of learning packages, programmed 

I nstruct i ona I material, etc. 

1 

2. Independent Study Project : Students identified as engaged In such ■ 

a project either in the classroom or resource center, etc. , 

3. Soc i a I I zat { on . Students engaged in socializing in area other than 

the classroom. ^ , 

i 

One-to-O'ne Relationship 

1 . Teacher-Student : Student working on an individual basis with a; 




12 



teacher. 



Student-Student : 



Students working on an assignment togeihar or 



7 

one student in a tutorial role. 

A total of 540 observations were made in ihe ten secondary school 
The following table tabulates the results. 
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I INSTRUCT I ONAL METHODOLOGY OBSERVATIONS 
(Secondary Schools) 

N=540 
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Category 


: Teacher Oriented 




Methodo 1 ogy 


# Times Observed 


% of Tota 1 N 


Lecture 


64 


1 K9 


Fi Im 


1 1 


2,0 


Quest i on-ansv;er 


4J 


7.6 


Other media 


4 


0.7 


Total % Teacher Oriented 


: Student Oriented 


22.0 


Sma 1 1 group discussion 


41 


7.6 


Class study 


131 


24.3 


Student presentations 


6 


1 .0 


Project act i v i ty 


155 


28.7 


Other activity 


21 


3.9 


Total % Student Oriented 

Category ; 


Independent Stucly 


r 65.6 


Se I f - I nstruct 1 ona 1 material 


3 


0.6 


Independent study 


12 


2.2 


Soc i a 1 i za t i on 


3 


0.6 


Total Independent Study 

Category : 


One-one Relationship 


3,3 


1 * Teacher^student 


36 


6.7 


2. Student-student 


12 


2.2 


Total One-one Relationship 




' 8.9 
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MCTiiODOLOGY 



CSecondcsry Schools) 



Five questions a I reefed to students (Student Assessment Form, 
Appendix B) relate d i rect I y to their perceptions of Instructional method- 
ology being employed by teachers* Approx i mate ! y 460 students resoonded 
to the question a i re * 

The five questions and student responses are as follows: 



16* Looking at your classes’as a whole, what percentage of the 
classroom time would you say that your, teacher is talking? 
(N=464) 

# % 



A* 


10^ or less 




5 


1 .0 


B. 


20-40? 




118 


25.4 


C. 


50-75? 




256 


55.2 


D. 


90? or mors 




85 


18.3 


What percent of your time in class is spent in small groups 
(T'-IS students) where students d i scuss .sub jects; exchanging 
their thoughts? CN^461 ) 


A. 


60/1 'or more 




59 


12. S 


B. 


About 50^ 




93 


20.2 


C. 


Around 10 - 20 % 




^ c: ^ 


[T /I ^ 

* / 


D. 


Never 




57 


12.4 


In your subjects, how would 
tion covered by the teacher 
(N=469) 


you classify the 
and given to you 


source 
in assi 


of i nforma 
gnments? 


A, 


A mixture of different 


resources 


182 


38.8 


B, 


Mostly from one textbook 


21 1 


44.9 


Q* 


Al j from one textbook 




44 


9.4 


D. 


Up to us to find out 




32 


6.8 




15 



19. 



! i1 d i V i u U 0 i 



■ ■ you.' 



iJij y O I ■ i <9>C '3 i V 0 

(N-461 ) 



■ i or 



a. ^ ^ ... ^ 

I t.. L I u- ( U- I i 



A. 


Always when you need it 




247 


53.6 


B. 


About ha 1 f the t i me wnen 


1 need I t 


59 


12.8 


C. 


Some of the time 




141 


^ 30.6 


D. 


Never 




14 


3.0 



20. .If teachers were to tell you exactly what it is they wanted 

you to do for their subjects, how much time would the teacher 
need to spend i n class? (N-460) 



A. 


A 1 1 the t i me 


47 


10.2 


B. 


About 75?' 


76 


16.9 


C. 


About 50^ 


1 5 4 


33.5 


D. 


Just be there occasionally 
to ansvver questions 


181 


39.3 
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SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



Each of the schools which were participating members of ti'iO Oregon 
Small Schools Program responded to o survey which was designed to' 
identify the extent to which the schools had implemented a variety of 
practices “^hat are generally recognized as a departure from '’trad i t i ona I ’’ 
practice. 

The survey was divided into five categories: 

Organ i zat i on : Variations in scheduling^ use of time and 

personne ' . 

2, Faci i i I es : Use of Instructional areas for other than 

]■ r a d i i i a n a I class r^oorn i n 5 r u c t i o n , 

3, Methodo i ogy : The extent/ by subject matter area, of the- 

use of a variety of instructional modes. 

4. Support Programs : In-service for staff, decision-making 

designs. 

5. Career Cluster Programs : To what extent have such pro- 

grams been implemented into the curriculum, 

A clarif icatlon and definition of the terms used in the survey is 
included in the Appendix C of th 1 report. 
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TABLE I I I 



SURVEY OF iNNOVATIVE PRACTICES 
(Secondary Schools) 

N=54 



i . CATEGORY : OFRGAN I ZAT I ON 



ITEM 



/f SCHOOLS 



]. Modular Schedule 

a. Computer built 

b . Manually built. 

2, Scheduling Variations 

a . Block 

b. , 7 --8 period day 

c. Other 



4 

■4 

47 

7 (of 47) 
42 (of 47) 

5 (of 47) 



3, Unstructured Time for Students 
a . A I I students^ 
b. Some .students 



23 

6 (of 23) 
17 (of 23) 



4* Differentiated Staff 



5, Use of Teacher Aides 

a, if Adu It .Aides 

b. # Student Aides 

6. Use .of Student Tutors 
a , . # of tutors 








6 

36 

36 

426 

31 

186 



0.7 



87.0 
14.9 

89.0 

10.6 

42.6 

26 

74 



0.1 1 
66.6 



57,4 



i 










ITEM 


SCHOOLS 


rt 


7. 


Use of Other Than Year Long Courses 


43 


79.6 




a. Semester courses 


39 (#488) 






b. Six or nine week courses 


15 (//212) 






c. Mini-coursos 

/ 


7 (#31) 


- 


3. 


Special Grading or Credit 








Arrangements. 


18 . 


33 , 3 


9. 


Special Grade Reporting Methods 


7 
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TABLE IV 

CATEGOR ^ : FAC I L I T I ES 





1 TEM 


# SCHOOLS 




% 




J 










1 . 


Resource Centers 


22 






' 40.7 




a. Ail Instructional areas 


4 


(of 


22) 


18 




,b. Some >hstruct i ona 1 areas 


18 


(of 


22)' 


82 














2. 


specialized Instructional Areas 


14 






25.9 


3. 


Specially Designed Large Group Areas 


7 






13 


4. 


Specially Designed Small Group Areas 


8 






14.8 


5. 


Other Unique Instructional Areas 


“~3 






5.6 



19 
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III. CATEGORY: NETHODQLQGY 
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f; SCHOOLS 



2. Television 

a. Closed circuit 

b . VTR 

3. Work Experience Programs 

4. Special Programs (See Appendix E) 



23 

6 

15 

27 



? . 



50,0 
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TABLE VI 



,iV. CATEGORY: SPECIAL SUPPORT PROGRAMS 





I TEM 


ff SCHOOLS 




% 


K Planned In-^service Programs 
I nvo lying: ' 


37 




.68.5 


a - 


Released time for staff 


■ 22 - 




40.7. 


b. 


Extended contracts 


10 




18.5 


w . 


District support of classes 


^0 


''3 


18.5 


d . 


Other (See Appendix G) 


'8 




14,8 


2, Decision Mak -I ng^‘ Des Igns 


31 




57.4 


a . 


Staff only 


• . 6 


,31 ) 


-■ 19.4 


b. 


Staff and. students. 


-.'9 ■■'(of 


31 ) 


29.0 


e .. 


Staff and .commun i ty 


■ . ,1 (of 


3T) 


3.0 


. d , 


Studeats on I'y ‘ 


• ' 3 (of 


31 ) • 


■ 9.6 


e. 


Students 'and community * ^ 


2 (of 


.31) . 


6.5 


f , 


Staff ^ 'students and community, 


■ 10, (of 


31 ) 


. ■ 32.0 
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3. Use of Systems Analysis 2 

a. For total operation 

b. Special project • 2 

Implementation of Career Cluster Program 10 



CONCLUSiONS - METHODOLOGY 



SECONDARY SCHOOLS 



A major objective of th© OSSP is to assist' smah schools capitalize 
on their relatively low pup i I -teacher ratio, and, thereby, initiate and 
implement the individualization of instruction. 

In order to assist schools meet this objeciive, we suggest that 
the components of an individualized program be determined and defined 
by the OSSP. The resources of the project can then be directed to 
encourage and assist sma I I schools Implement these components so as to 
move steadily toward an individualized program. 

It is our Judgment that a program of individualized instruction 
calls for widespread changes in almost every aspect of the organization 
and operation of a school. To us, such a program of individualized 
instruction is based on these assumptions: 

1. Each student brings to any learning situation a unique set 
of values, competencies, and knowledges. 

2. Each student has a rate of learning which may be different 
from others. 

3. Each student has a learning style which works best for ^fm. 

4. Each student has specific needs which may vary from the 
needs of others. 

A program of individualized instruction recognizes and accepts 
these assumpt i onsv and attempts to so organize the instructional setting 
to accommodate these needs. 

In a briefer form: A program of individualized instruction attempts 

to make the appropriate learning situation available to each child at 
the appropriate time. 
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Ginca schools have been organized on a "group'’ basls^ the Irnple- 
rnentat I on of a program of i nd i v I dua I i zed \ nstruct ion calls for w I de 
spread and pervasive chanqes in the long accepted organization and 
operation of schools. 

We suggest^ then, that it is appropriate to divide tho total opera- 
tion of a school into three categories; curriculum, organ i zat i on , and 
the behaviors of people in the system. Schools moving toward a program 
of I nd i V i dua I i zed instruction need to make substantial changes In each 
of these areas. 

It is evident from the data that secondary schools in the OSSP 
have implemented to varying degrees components of an individualized pro- 
gram. It is, as could have been predicted, a very "jagged front," both 
within each school program and among the schools co I I ect 1 ve I y , 

Perhaps the greatest contribution the OSSP could make would be to 
develop a description or a model of schools which are "individualized" 
and then help each school develop a long range program of implementation. 

The resources of the OSSP could then be directed toward providing 
schools with the assistance needed. 

Comfrients on instructional Methodology Qbservatj ons 
The evaluators found several prevelant situations which we feel 
should be specifically called to the attentivon of the OSSP. 

1. The extent to which teachers -ut i M ze strictly teacher oriented 
instruction Is somewhat below the averages found in other 
studies. Some reports place this areas as high as 70-80$ of 
the time. All we know about show teachers spending more than 
50$ of the! r* time making presentations. The 22$ we observed. 



is in our judgment a realistic and appropriate oportion. 

2* The fact that we observed students spending 23% of their class-- 
room time working 6n assignments with no evident interaction 
with the teacher or each other should be part I ci>l ar 1 y noted. 

We. would recommend that the OSSP explore with small schools 
v/hether or not this is the most productive type of learning 
act i V i ty , 

3. We were particularly surprised to find little evidence of the 
use of media. We do not know whether this is due to Its not 
being avai I able or a iac-^ of training on the part of teachers. 

4. The re' tively sma 1 I use of small group process would, seem to 
indicate that attention needs to be given to this area in 

' u tu re kjSSP activities. ---- 

It was beyond the scope- of this eva i uat i on ' to determine every com"= 
ponent of an i nd i v I dua ! i zed program and gather data from all of the 
schools as to the extent these components have been implemented. 

Rather, essential elements in the areas of curriculum^ organization, 
and teacher and student behavior were identified and data were collected 
which will give the OSSP baseline data against which future evaluations 
can determine whether or' not Its activities are causing small schools to 
increasingly implement the various components of a program of individual-- 



i zed instruction. 



TABLE V I I 



SURVEY OF INNOVATIVE PRACTICES 
(Elementary Schools) 

N^-41 



CATEGORY : ORGAN I ZAT I ON 







ITEM 


- 


# SCHOOLS 


qf 


1 . 


Modu 1 ar Schedu 1 e 




8 




19.5 




a , 


Computer built 




- 




- 




b . ‘ 


Manua My bu i 1 1^ 




8 




- 


2. 


Scheduling Variations 




23 




56 




a . 


Block 




10 


(of 23) 


43.5 




b. 


7^ 8^ and 10 period day 




12 


(o 23) 


52 




c , 


Other 




5 


(of 23) 


21 


3 . 


Unstructured Time for Students 




1 1 




26.8 




a . 


A 1 i students 




6 


(of 11) 


54.5 




b. 


Some students 




5 


(of 11) 


45.5 


4. 


Different! a ted Staff 




5 




12.2 


5. 


Use 


of Teacher Aides 




33 




81 .2 




a * 


# Adu It a i des 




55 




= 




b. 


# Student a i des 




131 







6, Use of Student Tutors 



29 



70.7 
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a. # of tutors 



57 



I TEM 



// SCHOOLS 



0 



Use of Other Than Year Long Courses 


10 




Ml 


a. Semester courses 


3 


(§ 4) 


- 


b. Six or nine week courses 


9 


(#17) 


- 


c. Mini -courses 


1 


(// 5) 


- 


Special Grading or Credit 
Arrangements 


3 




7 


Special Grade Reporting Methods 


20 




48 



table VI I I 



I I . category : FAC I L I I I £S 





i TEM # 


SCHOOLS 


% 


1 . 


Resource Centers 


15 


36,6 




a. All instructional areas 


7 (of 15) 


46.6 




b. Some instructional areas 


8 (of 15) 


53 


2. 


Specialized Instructional Areas 


6 


14.6 


3. 


Specially Designed Large Group Areas 




- 


4. 


Specially Designed Small Grouo Areas 


5 


12 


5. 


Other Unique Instructional Areas 


2 


4.9 
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CATEGORY : METHODO LOGY 
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1 TEM 


n SCHOOLS 




2. Television 


17 


41 . 


a .• Closed ci rcu i t 


J) 


- 


b. VTR 


5 


- 


3, Work Experience Programs 


2 


4.9 


4. Special Programs 

TABLE X 







IV. CATEGORY: SPEulAL SUPPORT PROGRAMS 





ITEM 


# SCHOOLS 




% 


1. Planned In-service Programs Involvl 


I ng : .18 






43.9 


a . 


Released time for staff 


15 






36 , 6 


b. 


Extended contracts 


5 






12. 


c . 


District support of classes 


10 






24. 


2 * Dec 


ision Making Designs 


29 






53.7 


a . 


Staff only ■ 


1 1 


(of 


22) 


54.5 


b. 


Staff and students 


1 


(of 


22) 


4.5 


C - 


Staff and community 


3- 


(of 


22) 


13.6 


d. 


Students only 


1 


(of 


22) 


. 4.5 


e. 


Students and community 


1 


(of 


22) 


4.5 


f . 


Staff, students and community 


4 


(of 


22) 


18,2 
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# SCHOOLS 



TEM 



|,. Use of Systems Analysis 4 

a. For total operation 1 

b. Special project 3 

V. IMPLEMENTATION OF CAREER CLUSTER PROGRAM 1 



9.8 



2.4 



O 
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REPORT AND CONCLUSIONS ON DATA FROM ELEMENT AR Y SCHOOLS 

SECTION I: CLASSROOM OBSERVATIONS 

The format for making observations of classroom methodology was 
inappropriate for use in self-contained classrooms and as well, a one- 
day on-site v i s i t'; d i d not allow sufficient time to make such observations 
in both the secondary and elementary schools in the district. 

Some observations were made, but unfortunately, they are not in 
enough quantity or detail to enable a valid report. 

SECTION II: SURVEY OF INNOVATIVE PRACTICES 

'TwTthcomparisons to secondary practices) 

Several trends are apparent from the data reported by the elementary 
schoo I s . 

CATE GORY I ■ ORGAN I ZAT I ON 

1. Twenty-three of the 41 schools surveyed (56^) report some move- 
ment away from a standard or traditional schedule. 

2. Of particular Interest is that one In^four of the schools report 
that at least some students have unstructured time during the 
school day* Forty'-three percent of the secondary schools in 
•the same districts report unstructured time for students. 

3. There is extended use of teacher aides; better than 80^ report 
'their use compared to 67^ of the secondary schools. The second- 
ary schools (as could be expected) make more use of students 
in this Category: 426 students in the secondary schools compared 
to 131 in-the elementary. 

A " 27, » 

31 



O 
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Ui^e of student tutors is more extensive in tlie secondary in 
terms of numbers, 186 to 57 however , niore elemeniary schools - 
use studen t tutors, of elementary schools compa^^^ed to 57^ 

of the secondary schools. Many of the student tutors used in 
the elementary schools are secondary school students. 

Shorter range courses (less than a year) are much more exten- 
sively used in secondary schools ( 80 % secondary compared, to 24 % 
elementary). 

The elementary schools report more extensive use of special 
grade reporting systems ( 49 %) compared to 13^ i n . the secondary 
schools. 



CATEGORY M: SPECIAL FACILITIES 

Both secondary and elementary report a growing use of resource 
centers, 40^ for secondary scnools and 37 % for Blementary. 

CATEGORY III: METHODOLOGY 

As might be expected, with the degree to wh i ch elementary 
u : i * I z e the se i I -conta i ned classroom, the extent to which 
they use the practices identified in this category is somewhat less 
then secondary schools, . ' 

CATEGORY IV: SPECIAL SUPPORT PROGRAMS * ' ' ^ ^ 

i* It is interest irtg to note that a somewhat higher percentage of 
the secondary schools report p lanned i n-*serv i ce programs for 
staff* Sixty^^eight percent of secondary' schoo I s compared to 44^ 
of the elementary, even though these schools are from the same 



school districts. This may raflect the that the secondary 

schools have had three years i nv... 1 vement with th^ OSTP tl i i 

IS the first year for the elementary schools. 

2, The comparison of the extent to which the elementary and second- 
ary schools utilize decision making designs involving staff, 
studenfs, and community is also of interest. The number involved 
{ 31 % secondary and 54^ elementary) is comparable. About half of 
the elementary schools have extended the decision making process 
to the staff only, whereas the secondary schools have involved 
some combination of staff, students, and community in 80? of the 
cases. This probably reflects the previous work of the OSSP as 
well as the age level of the students. 
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SECTION M 



SUMMARY : STUDENT PERCEPTIONS "N IMPLEMENTATION OP THE OREGON BOARD OF 

EDUCATION OBJECTIVES 

if one were to talk to students in one of the project schools about 
how they see the efforts of their school to implement the Oregon Board of 
Education objectives^ the chances are that they would answer as follows: 
They would likely say that they have an opportun i ty. to practice 
se I f ~d i sc i p I i ne in the classroom. One of four would say that they have 
the chance during the noon hour or other non-class time. Interestingly 
enough, only one out of eight would ideiilify extra-curr i cu I ar activities 
as an a rea i n win i cJ i they ..:a n r. .ci’ i ce se I f -d i sc i p I 1 ne , 

The majority would sav that teachers and counselors talk to them 
about self-discipline from t ' me to time. 

Half of them would tel I you that they seldom if ever recognize that 
the school is making an efforr to help them discover their individual 
interests. The rest would say the school often helps them do so. 

They say that an effort is being made In all of their classes in the 
study of env I ronmenta I conditions. 

When asked If the schoo I ■ curr i cu I urn is dealing with their future 

interests in the world of work, 70$ feel that half or more of the content 

/ 

will be he I pf u I , 

When , the question is broadened to ask if their instruction is rele-= 
vnnt to their real life concerns, 80$ would say that ^ ha If or less of 

i ■ I . 

what th©y| learn has relevancy. 

AboJt 90 % of the students say that examples from the world of work 
are used ll n their class less than half of the time. 




Most of the students (80^) have heard about '^clusters of occupa- 
tional choice.-’ About 70$, however, say that the career cluster concept 
is seldom or never discussed by the i r teachers. 
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KiiKjRF UN ! i^iPLrNLNTA M uiN] OREGQi^ BOARD Or bDUCAiiON OBJ EC i' IVES 



The Oregon Board of Education publication. Career Education in Oregon 



(Hey 15, 1970) identifies th^' Instruction-related priorities of the Oregon 

Board of Education. A broad, general objective is stated for. each of the 

priorities. Since these objectives were not intended to be stated in 

performance terms, judgmenfs had to bo made as to appropriate data to 

collect which would reasonably measure the extent to which schools were 

implementing practices related to the Oregon Board of Education objectives 

The data col lected were based on the fol lowing statement from the 

Oregon Board of Education publication cited above- 

”The public schools in Oregon are responsible for providing every 
young person with educational opportun I t I es that will enable him 
to develop to his full potential. The Oregon Board of Education 
has interpreted this to mean that schools have a three-fold objec- 
tive: to help young people (a) d i scover their individual interests 

and abi j ities, (b) explore the many avenues of productive activity 
that might chal lenge and enlarge their individual talents, and 
(c) learn the wise exercise of freedom of choice, self-direction, 
ss ! f-d i sc i p I I ne, and respons i b i I i ty . 

A series of questions were deveioped relating to these objectives 
and were directed to a sampling of students, in the randomly selected 
schools. The Intent was to determine from student responses the extent 
to which they perceive that the practices of the school are related to 
the Oregon Board of Education objectives. 
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TAr^LE X I 

STUDENT RESPONSE S TO QUESTIONS RELATED T O 
OREGON BOARD OF EDUCAl ION OBJECT I VES 
N^46Q 

CATEGORY I : 

Quest I or. related to the development of se I f -d i sc i p I i ne, sc^lf- 

direction, freedom of choice and development of respons I b i I i ty . 

in what areas do you have an opportunity to practice self- 
d i sc i p I i ne ?- L i s t 3 . ~ 

Of a possible 1 100 responses identifying areas where the 
students recognized they were being given an opportunity to 
exercise se I f -d I rect i on , 822 appropriate responses were 
identified. These have been divided into 3 major categories. 

Category # Responses % of Tota I 

Class or class related -542 65,9 

Extra-curri c'Xar areas 102 12,4 

Non-class time (lunch, after 

school, hallways, etc,) 178.. 21.6 

See Appendix E for total responses, 

2. What percent of the time do teachers or counselors talk with 
you about se I f -d I sc I p 1 I ne? ~ - - = 

% Time Spent # Responses % of Total 

‘241 52,8 

143 31, 4 

45 9.9 

27 6.0 

- 34 - 
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0 - \ 5 % 
15 - 25 % 



25 - 50 % 



Over 50^ 
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3. To what exi~ent does the school make- an e f for1 to he ip you cJiL-- 
CQver your I nd I v i dua I T ntere sts? 



Degree’ of Help 


# Responses 


% of Tota 1 


Never 


38 


8.4 


Se I dom 


205 


45.0 


Often 


176 


38.7 


Very often 


36 


7.9 



CATEGORY i I : 

Questions related to the extent the students perceive their school 
program relates to "real life" and giving him d I rect i on toward developing 
his full potent! a I , 

I. What percent of your total clas s time is devoted to a study of 
environmental conditions? 
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% of Time 


// Responses 


% of Tota 1 


Q - 5% 


■ 97 


21.4 


5 ~ \Q>% 


■ 118 


25. 9_ 


10 - 25% 


160 


35.2 


More 'than 25% 


67 


14.8 



2. What percent of the school curr iculum is dealing with your future 
interests in the world of work ? 

Quest i on # Responses % of Tota I 



a . 


Most of 
helpful 


what 1 have studied will be 
and beneficial to me. 


181 


39.4 


b. 


About half of what 1 learn will be 
helpful in the "real world" 


144 


31 .3 


c . 


Some of 


what 1 learn will be helpful 


121 


26.3 


d. 


1 cou 1 d" 


have done better on my own 


14 


3.0 
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3. What percent of the instruction is re levant to your real life 
concerns? ~~ ' 



4. 



C ATEGORY 




% of Time 


§ Responses 


% of Tota 1 


0-51 


35 


7.6 


5-15^ 


70 


15.3 


15 - 25% 


122 


26.6 


25 - 50i» 


143 


31 .2 


50^ or more 


88 


19.2 


How often does classr 


oom instruction use examples 


from the 


wor 1 d of work? 






% of Time 


§ Responses 


% of Total 


0-5% 


40 


8.7 


5 - 15^ 


116 


25.3 


15 - 25% 


125 


27.3 


25 - 50% 


• 124 


27. 1 


50^ or more 


53 


11.6 


ill: Career Clusters 






How often do teachers 


discuss ''clusters of occupational choice*'? 


Degree 


# Responses 


% of "Tota 1 


Never 


80 


17.7 


Se I dom 


226 


50.7 


Often 


122 


21 A 


Very often 


,.18 


4.0 







(2^LUS_!0r^: OREGON BOARD OE EDUCATION OBJECTIVES 

Many factors mitigated against the collection of data from which 
substantive inferences can be made. The attempt here was to try to see 
if students^ through what was happening to them in school^ had some 
awareness that the school was attempting to implement in some way the 
OBE objectives. 

We would particularly call to attention the feeling of more than 
half of the students that the schools seldom if ever were making an effort 
to help them discover their individual interests and that about 80^ per-^ 
ceivQ that half or less of the instruction they ai^e receiving is related 
to their real concerns. 

We are not suggesting that the schools are Insensitive to the con- 
cerns of students or in helping thorn cMscover their interests. In fact 
the students- perceptions may not actually reflect the schools* efforts^ 
but the rea I i ty for the student Is what he percePves. So the quest i on ^ 
which has been with us for a long time, is what can the school do to 
help the student transfer that which Is included in the curriculum to his 
world outside of school? 

The OBE objectives were subjectively stated and the students were 
asked to respond to a limited number of questions. These two, facts give 
somewhat limited data on which to make recommendations. Nonetheless w© 
would suggest: 

1. The OSSP consider why more than half of the students do not 
see that they are discovering their individual interests* 

2. How can teachers be helped to increase the students* percep- 



tions of relevancy of the curriculum? 
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That the project defiiie ; lie intent of the ODE object Ives 
related to se I f -d i sc I p I i ne and further establish a position as 
to how a school might be organized so as to give students the 
opportunity to develop self-discipline and respons I b M i ty . 
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CLIMATE FOR PLANNED CHANGE 
Ratlunale and Procedures 

The basic assumption of this report is that organizations, schools, 
and people and their ability to function effectively are similar and 
related to those problems identified in research on organizational 
development and change. Organizations are constantly in a state of flux 
or change. 

We live in a era of explosion of ■ sc i ont i f 1 c knowledge in nearly all 
fields. This explosion is surfacing deepening dissatisfaction on how 
orgcji a za I i ons are led or not led by management. 

The classical assumption of management based on authority and 
obedience is being rejected . 

Blakc-Mouton provide three models for organizational change:. 

(1) change by evolution, which is a brush fire approach to problem- 
sojving, that Is, solve the problems as they occur; (2) change by revo- 

I ' 

lu-l-ion, which causes a violent rejection of old assumptions and the . / 

destruction of existing i-nst I tut I ons ; (3) change by systematic develop- 
ment, which includes the elements of study, assessment, planning, imple- 

1 ^ ' ' 

mentation, and evaluation. 

Operating’ from the assumption that. school managers would prefer to 
Qtibosa for systematic planned change, a review of the literature suggests 
that there are some common elements needed in order to create an a'tmos-> 
phere necessary for planned change and its acceptance and support by 

pBi b i rogr aphy listed at the end of this section. 
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those who must implement the plan. Within this framework some useful 

concepts have been established. First, a group or organization has 

structure and this structure is dependent upon the worker's, teacher's, 

or student's perception of the nature of communication.^- Second, an 

organization or group gets its direction from Its leader. The leader 

either causes acceptance or rejection of the organizations goals. 

Thi'-d^ an individual wil! support the organization’s goals or the 

leader’s goals if these goals accommodate the individual’s goals and 
6 "7 8 - 

needs. " " Four"n„ an organization’s ability to function depends upon 
the quality of its decision-making processes and upon the adequacy and 
accuracy of the information used.^^P"^^^ 

For the purpose of assessing the Oregon Small Schools Program’s 
-schools’ readiness for change and factors of internal organ i zat I ona ; 
health. Educational Coordinates Northwest adopted twb models, one devel- 
oped by Rensis Likert at the Institute for Soci.al Research of the 
University of Michigan, The Profile of Organ i zati ona 1 Character i st I cs ; 

and an .adap'tatlon of a study conducted, by Matthew Miles of Columbia 

1 *5 

Teache.rs Col lege, the Norm, Setting Profile , 

Permission was obtained from the Foundatlor ^ search on Human 

Behavior to use Form S of the Profiles of Organ i zat I oiia I Character i st i cs 
from Rensis Likert’s sc i ence=based management systems.^ This instru- 
rnent measures the subordinates, teachers, perception of the six- 
characterlstjcs of organ i zat ions I health; (1) leadership; (2) motivation- 
- (3) communication; C4) decision-making- (5) goa I -sett i ng; and (6). control-. 

Procedures : 

The subjects in this study are the teachers in the school dlstrids 



I, 



ui a iwenty percent random sample of the school districts in the Or'egon 
Small Schools Program. Each school Mn . the OSSP was given a number 
ranging from one to fifty-five and a twenty percent sample was selected, 
froiii a table of random permutations/^® 

A letter was sent to the superintendent of schools and the building 
principals of each of the secondary and elementary schools In the ran- 
domly selected districts arranging for an on-site visit by an Educational 
Coordinates staff member. During a staff meeting of ail the teachers 
in the selected school districts, the E.C, staff member explained the 
purpose of the visitation and asked for the cooperation and help of each 
member. Each teacher was then given two instruments to complete; the 
Likert Organizational Character/! st I cs Profile and the Norm Setting Profile. 
The teachers were told they were not requ i red to complete the instruments 
,or put their name on the instruments. In all cases 100^ of the teachers 
present In the se I ected schoo I districts completed the two instruments. 
Approximately 99^ of all staff members were present at these meetings. 

The Profiles of Organizational ^Characteristics questionnaire items 
were answered on a twenty— point Li kert— type scale with a non-standard 
set of answer alternatives. However, each of the answer alternatives 
falls within a scale ranging from what Pens is Likert cills a "system one" 
form of . management style to a "system four" management style. 
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RL’PORT AND ANALYSIS OF PROFILE OF QRG,''-*'! I ZAT I ONAL CHARACTERISTICS 



The first three questions of 1he Profile of Organizational Oharac- 
teristics Form S (See. 'Table XII) assess the subordinates' perception of 
the leadership processes used by administrators in the Oregon Small 
Schools Program. The three questions measuring thu leadership charac- 
teristics of OSSP administrators finds the teachers perceive that the 
administrators have a "substantial amount" of trust and confidence in 
the teachers (queslion one) ^and the teachers return this expression of 
trust and confidence by feeling "quite free" to talk to their superiors 
about their Job (question two),. Question three indicates teachers' 
ideas are sought and used "often" ‘but not at the same level as questions 
one and two. In fad, the mean of question three is the lowest of the 
three on leadership. In other words, preliminary evidence appears +o 
indicate the OSSP administrators trust and listen to their teachers to 
a higher degree than chhey actually seek and use teachers' Ideas. 

Question four, five, and six assess the teachers' perception regard- 
ing three factors of mot i vat i on . Question four finds that OSSP adminis- 
trators use c system of mainly "rewards" to motivate teachers with "some 
punishment" and "some involvement."' Questions five and six were responded 
to at the same level as question four. . The' resp.onses To this sec-tion by 

teachers indicate that OSSP adm i n i sthators appear to be consistent in 

i 

their motivational strategies. ! 

Four factors of commun i c at I on are assessed uy question seven, eight, 
nine, and ten. The teachers' response indicated information in the 
organization tended to flow "down and up" and that downward communication 
was accepted "with caution." Question nine indicated upvvard communication 



IS "often oocuratc" which implies, at the worst, it is quite often not 
accurate; at the best, information is often withheld. The lowest of the 
four factors on communication find superiors know "quite well" the pro- 
blems faced by subordinates. However, this indicies appears to be 
significantly lower than the o+her three factors of communication. 

Questions eleven, twelve, and thirteen assess three factors of 
dec! s ion-maki nr- In response to question number eleven, teachers feel 
decisions are m ide by "board policy at the top" with "more delegation" 

I 

and they are "generally consuHed" in decisions related to their work. 
Teachers indicated the decision-making process made "some con t r i b ut i on " 
to mot i vat i on . 

Goal emphasis was assessed by questions fourteen and fifteen. 
Generally, teachers indicated organizational goals were established 
"after discussion by orders" and there was "some resistance" to goals. 

The last three questions of the Profile of Organizational Charac- 
teristics assess the factors of organization " contro I . " In question 
number sixteen teachers identified control and review functions as a 
level of "moderate delegation to lower levels." Question seventeen 
identifies that "somefines" there is an informal organization resisting 
the formal organization. 

It is rather interesting to note that question eighteen had to be 
invalidated because educators did not understand the concept of "What 
are cost, productivity, and other control data used for?" 
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FORM S 



PROFILE OF ORGANIZmI lONAL CHARACTERISTICS 



This questionnaire was developed for describing the management 
system or style used in a company or one of i divisions. 

In completing the questionnaire, it is important that each 
individual answer each question as thoughtfully and frankly as possible. 
This is not a test; there are no right or wrong answers. The important 
thing :3 that you answer each question the way you see things or the 
way you feel about them. 



INSTRUCTIONS 

1. On the line below each organizational variable (itfe,,i), 
please place an N at the point which, in your eaperienoe , 
describes your organization at the present time {N = now). 
Treat each item as a continuous variable from the 
extreme at one end to that at the ^ther- 

2. In addition, if you have been in your organization 
one or more years, please also place a P on each I ine 
at the point which, in your expevienae , describes your 
organization as It was one to two years ago (P = 
previous 1 y) . 

3. If you were not in your organization one or more years 

ago, please check here and answer as of the 

present time, i.e,, answer only with an 17. 



DISTRIBUTED BY: The Foundation for Research on Human Behavior, 

P. 0. Box 1248, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 



Copyright (c) , 1967 by McGraw-Hill, Inc. Used by permission of McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. Modified from Appendix II in The Human Organ i zat i on : 

Its Management and Value by Re'nsis Likert. No further reproduction 
or distribution authorized. "pERMISSiOH TO REPRODUCE THIS 
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TAL3LE XI I 



PROFILE OF ORGANIZATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 



N - Number 
M = Mean 

SD = I^tandard Deviation 



~ vari-i^lsB 



How much confidence and trust 
ib shown in subordinates? 



How frtc do they feel 
to talk to Superiors about Job? 



How often are Subord i nnte ' 5 
ideas soyght and used 
cons tructively? 



Is predonii nant use made of 
I fesri 2 throats, 3 puri 1 Shmon t , 
4 rewards , 5 involvement? 



whofo is respons i b 1 1 i ty ' fe 1 1 
for achisving organi ion* s goals? 



How much cooperative 
teamwork exists? 



What Is ‘the usual dlfectlon 
of information flow? 



How Is downward 
comnun i ca t I on accepted? 



How accurate is 
upward comnunl cat Ion? 



How well ^do Superiors know 
problems faced by subordinates? 



At what level are 
decisions made? 



Are subordinates Involved In 
decisions related Co their work? 



What does decision-making process 
contribute to motivation? 



How are organizational 
goals established? 



How much covert resistance 
Co goals is present? 



How concentrated are 
review and control functions? 



Is there an Informal organization 
resisting the formal one? 



What are cost , 
productivity, and other 
control data used for? 

O 
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SVSTEM 1 

N = 238 M 

V j r tua ! 1 y none 

1 11.1 


SySTEM 2 

= 13.50 SD = 

Soma 

1 . J.. L J . 


SYSTEM 3 SVSTEM 4 

_ J ? cm 

2.81 no. 

Substantial 

anwunt A great deal 

1 1 1 1 ; ! 1 1 1 1 ! 1 


Not very.'free 

1 , I - i' , 


= 14.79 . S'D = 

Ssmewhat free 

j 1 1 1 


3,62. 

Quite free Vsry Free 

1 V i 1 

1 1 .. ... - 1 1 1 ^ ! 1 1 1 1 ! 2 


N =„236 ,.l 

1 1 1 i j 


= 12.72 SD ■ 

Sofnet 1 meS 

1 1. 1 _ J i 


3.53 

Often Very frequently 

L... 1 1 X 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 3 


N = 226 M 

1 , 2 , 3 , occasionally U 

l_ , , 1 


=14.05 SD = 

, some 3 


4,33 5 , k, based on 

A, some 3 and 5 group 

1 1 1 X 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 k 


N = 239 H 

Mostly at top 

i 1 1 1 --I i 


= 13,67 SD - 

Top and middle 

^ 1 L_J 1 


3.95 

Fairly genera) At all levels 

1 J 1 X 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 5 



N = 240 M = 14.08 SD =3.24 

Very little Relatively little Moderate amount 



I I I I 



I I 



Great de I 

I L 



N = 235 

Downward 



M = 1 3 . 1 0 SD 

Mostly downward 

I I I I ! 



3.99 

Down and up 



J L 






Down , up j , 
and sideways 

I I I 



N = 238 

With suspicion 

I I I 



Possibly 
w,i th SUSP 1 c i on 

_J ^ ^ L 



14.73 §D = 2.85 

With caution With e receptive mind 



I L 






J -— I - I - j 



N;= 238 M = 14.29 SD = 2.97 Almost always 

Usually Inaccurate -Often inaccurate Often accurate accurate 



N = 242 ‘ M 

Hot very wa 1 1 

1 1 I I ^ 


=12.16 SD = 

Rather wal 1 

1 L ^ [ : 


3.77 

Quite well 

1 1 X| ■ 1 1 


Very we 1 1 

1 1 I I 1 


N 240 M 

Mostly at top 
i 11 L I 


" ifl top?^ — 

some delegation 

1 f . L 1 


policy at top, 
more de legat i on 

1 X1 ■] 1 1 


Throughout but 
well Integrated 

1 1 11 1 


N = 242 M 

Almost never 

L_j ^ ^ 


= SD = 

consul tsd 

: 1 ^ L ^ 


3.48 

General 1 y consul ted 

1 1 1 XI 1 


Fully involved 

LJ \ 1 1 



N = 241 

Not very much 



Orders Issued 



M = 13.80 SD = 3.68 

Relatively little Some contribution 

I XI 



si = 3‘.i; 



Substant I a I 
contri but ion 

^ I L 



Orders, s<»ne 
comnehts invited 



After discussion, 
by orders 



By group action 
(except In crisis) 



N = 236 M 

Strong resistance 

1 I 1 1 1 


SD = 

= 13. ,29 

Mode fa te res i 1 ta nee 

1 1 1 1 ■■ 1 


3.35 

Some res I s tance 
at t 1 mei 

1 1 1 XL 1 


Little or none 

1 1 i 1 1 I 


N = 230 M 

Very highly at top 

1 1 i 1 1 


= 1241 SD = 

highly at top 

1 "1 .,J. , L.. . L ,, 1 


^M^^ate delegation 
to lower levels 

1 1 XI 1 1 


Widely shared 

I I I I I 


N = 240 M 

Yes 

[ J J J ^ 


=13.69 SD = 

V Usual ly 

1 ^ ...1 ._L 


3.78 

Sometimes 

1 1 L_XJ 


Ho“=-‘same goal s 
as formal 

I I I I I 


Till ion used 

punishment f -in i shffient 

L_J ^ L_J LJ LJ 1 


' n +hfwaassessm0nt,„,.;g„„,„^.^ 

son^ self-guidance probleiiHSol vlng 

^ ^ ^ ^ J 1 ^ 1 ^ 1 



10 



13 



]U 



16 



1? 



18 
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REPORT AND ANALYSIS OF ORGANIZATIONAL NORM PROFILE 



The Organizational Norm Profile consisted of a series of eight ques- 
tions (see Table XI M) with a non-standard set of answer alternatives. 

On© question allowed the respondent to comment or share an idea that 
would improve education in the school sys+crn outside of his classroom* 

The first five questions are a replica of a study o.i the development of 

1 5 p 1 9 

innovative climates in educational organizations, ' The last three 

questions of the Organizational Norm Profile assess the ’^cosmopo 1 i tan i - 

zation*' of the organizations. One of the most important findings on 

organ ! zat : ona i norms clearly states the cosmopolitan the person 

who has experienced an allegiance to a number of systems) is more likely ' 

1 S D 19 

to be innovative than the ’Mocal" who has a prov.nclal perspect i ve ^ ^ ^ - 
Ou©Btion number one (see Table XIII) of the Oman i zat i ona I Norm 
Profile found that of the OSSP teachers fe,t the school gave no 

rewards for innovative teaching efforts. Another ■ 26 , 6^ identified 
*’recogn i t i on” as a means of reward;and 2.35? said innovation was rewarded 
with more money. Less than half or 44.6^ of the teachers said they were 
given support and help. 

In responding to question two^ 52.7?? identiried as of ”cons i derab I e 
importance” the need to make ma:jor charTges / and 24^ responded ”urgent.’^ 
Twenty="two percent saw the need as of "some ImportancG.” Two percent saw 
no need for major innovations. 

Question three is a series of three questions intending to get at 
what happens to creative loeas and how are they communicated and to whom 
□re they conimun i cated , The first question asks teachers if they have 
had an idea recently which would improve education in the school system 
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outside of their own classroom. Well over half of the teachers responded 
"yes" (56.8$). The next question asked, "Did you talk to anyone about 
your idea?" Eight point eight percent said "no" they did not talk to 
anyone about their idea^ while 33.6$ said they talked to "another teacher" 
and 50.4$ talked to "another teac^'^er and the principal," Only 7.3$ talked 
just to "■'he principal." y 

The third part of the question asked, "If you 1M talk to someone, 
what happened to your idea?" Fifteen percent said "nothing came of it;" 
16,8$ said "I don^t know what happened;" 32$ said "some interest, but 
noth i ng happened;" and 36$ said "some action was taken on the idea," 

The last three questions assess the cosmopolitan factor in OSSP 
schools. In question number four 29,5$ of the teachers "never" get to 
observe another teacher In this school; 49.4$ said "seldom;" 17,7$ 
responded "often;" and 3.4$ said "very often."' 

The next question was, "How often do you have an cpportunity tc 
observe another teacher in another schoc ' district as he teaches?" 
Fifty-six point three percent said "never;" 40.9$ responded "seldom;" 

2,9$ said "often;" and zero responses to "very often." 

"In how many school districts have you worked before coming here?" 
Seventeen percent responded to "none;" 32.2$ said "one;" 23,3$ responded 
"two;" 10$ said "three;" and 16$ "four or more," 
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TABLE XIII 



bMALL SCHOOLS PROGRAM ASSESSMENT 

How does this school district reward teachers for innovative teaching efforts ?(N- 222) 

N=59 26.6^ N=5 2.1% N=59 26.6^ N=99 44.6^ 

A. Not at all B. More money C. Recognition D. Support and help 

How important do you think it is to make major changes in our educational system ?( N=237 ) 
N=2' \% N=53 22.4,": N=125 51.1% 

A, Little Importance B. Some importance C. Considerable importance 
D. Urgent N=57 24^ 

Have you had an idea recently which would improve eduration in the school 
system outside of your own classroom? (m=24] ) 

N=137 56.8$ N=104 43.2$ 

A, Yes B. No 

Did you talk to anyone about your idea? (N=137) 

N=12 8.8$ N=46 33.6$ N=69 50.4$ 

A, No B. Another teacher C. Another teacher and 

the principal 

If you did talk to someone, what happened to your idea? (N=125) 

N=19 15.2$ N=21 16.8$ 

A, Nothing came of it B. I don' t know what happened 

C. Some interest, but nothing happened D. Some action was taken on the idea 
N=40 32$ . N=4'5 36$ 

Please share the idea: ' 



N=10 7.3$ 

p. The principal 



How often do you as a teacher have an opportunity to observe another teacher 
in thl.s school as he teaches? (N=237) 

N=70 29.5% N=11,7 49.4$ N=42 ■ 17.7$ N=8 3.4$ 

A. Never B. Seldom ,C. Often D, Very often 

How often do you as a teacher have an opportunity to observe another teacher 
in another school district as he teaches? CN=240) 

N=135 56.3$ N=98 40.9$ , N=7 ' 2.9$ N=0 

A. Never B. Seldom C. Often D. Very often 

In how many school districts have you worked before coming here? (N=227) 

N=73 32.2$ N=53 23.3$ N=23 10.1$ N==38 16.7$ N=40 17.6$ 

A, 1 'B. 2 C. ’ 3 D . 4 or more E, None 
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DISCUSSION OF THE ORGANIZATIONAL NORM PROFILE 

and 

THE ORGANIZATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS PROFILE 

The basic assumption behind any management or administrative system 
is to create an atmosphere where the goals and objectives of the organi- 
zation are met with a minimum expenditure of resources in order to cause 
maximum amount of productivity. 

At this time it may be appropriate to review the objectives of the 
OSSP to which i. iS OSSP administrator are committed to implement in their 
schools (see Table XiV)_ 

I 

A review of ^Sectfon ! should provide the reader with some Insights 
in regards to the extent which OSSP administrators have managed to imple- 
ment the OSSP objectives. If the reader views the acceptance and imple- 
mentation of the OSSP objectives as being extensive then the present 
administrative style or system is the most appropriate. If, on the other 
hand, the reader views the acceptance and implementation of the OSSP 
objectives as something less than extensive or less than moderately 
extensive, then a review of the existing organizational character i st i cs 
and norm^setting procedures is appropriate. 

For the purposes of stimulating discussion among the OSSP admfnistra^^ 
tors the following comments will; (1)' assume OSSP ob jecti ves have ' not ^ 
been met to the maximum extent possible, and/(2) OSSP adm i n i strators 
would like to improve the state of organizational health and the rate of 
implementation of OSSP goals and objectives. 

- Question one, two, a"nd three of the Organizational Character i st i cs 
Profile (OCP), Table XII, indicate a "substantial" amount of trust and 
"confidence" betwee. teacher. ^ and adm I n I strators which is appropriate. 



However, several questions must be asked. In light of the organi nation's 
ability to meet its own objectives and the objectives of the 0S5P, is 
this apparent good I oi of trust and confidence built around a "if you 
don't bother me I won't bother you" concept? Or is the trust and con- 
fidence built around a dynamic organizational system that readily evalu- 
ates and accepts appropriate change? , ^ 

A further review of question three of the OCP and questions two and 
three in the Norm Setting Prc ile (NSP) finds in both cases teachers 
indicate they feel they have good ideas, but one-third of the teachers 
don’t talk to the principals about the ideas and one-half of the teachers 
talk to the principal and another teacher. This evidence is further 
substantiated by the fact that the OCP reveals that administrators listen 
\to and trust their teachers but don't use their ideas (see Table XII, 
question 3). The NSP, Table XIII, revealed 60^ of the teachers who had 
an ! doa and shared -the :dsa perceived "noth i ng . Carne of it" or "i dori,-' t 

know what happened'! or- '"some -interest, but nothing happened." 

‘ r " ■ ■ ' 

As the reader, reviews selective questions on the OCP, Table XII, 

one might note an interesting pattern when comparing questions number 7> 
11, t4, 15, and 17. In these questions teachers indicate communication, 
takes place"up and down" but decisions ar,e made "at the top with some 
■discussion", and there is res i stance to organ ! zati ona I goals. Sometimes 
there is e.;'n an informal organization resisting the formal organization. 

In affect, then, the organizational -climate in OSSP schools seems- 
to be, one that does hot cause teachers to communicate ideas into a sup- 
portive and receptive sys+eml" It appears- to be an environment that 
causes top down decisions -which create some resistance -to organ i zafi ona I 



go^ls. Trie organizational norms in the OSSP schools appear not to be 
receptive to teacher^s ideas and suggestions. 

If this is an accurate picture of OSSP school organization, then 
OS$P school admi n i strators can expect blocking types of behavior from 
their staff, for example, teachers might say, "i don^t innovate because 
the -principal- or the ^ board ^ or the ^superintendent- won^t let me.” 

Or they may employ such sabotage strategies as constant complaining, 
ta I k i ng aga i nst the school in the community; or indirect and direct 
remarks to students, parents, or staff members. Sabotage may or may not 
be purposeful or planned, however it is a "coping” reaction to a system 
that employees p€:“ceive as somewhat i nf I ex i b I e and impersonal. 

Questions four, five, and six of the NSP will provide some insights 
into the concepts of cosmopo I i tan i zat i on and its effect on the norms of 

i 

an organization. In this case !Q.9% of the teachers . se I dom or never get 
a chance to see or observe another teacher in their. school . The figures 
also reveal th-at 91.2% of the teachers never o, seldom get a chance to 
ob'serve another teacher in another school. When the above figures are 
examined in fight of the fact that 49,8^ of the OSSP teachers have taught 
in none or one school before thej! r present assignment, it i_s very easy 
to see how non-=chang i ng norms ca|i be estab I i^hed . , It appears OSSP school s- 

are composed of people who have (lad few profess 1 ona I exper iences' outsvi de 

- ^ ^ ^ r ‘ i 

their present position and.seldofin get a .chance to. see other prof ess i ona I s 

I- . ' . 

i . . ' 

in their own building or other bp i 1 d Ings teach , ■ 

. For most people, "the; norms ^ ard^Hfriportant / they serve as a blocking • 

' ' • ' -i ' ' . / 

o; faciiitating feature, and they j channe I persona! choices 'n certain . •/ 

, ' i ' . / 

d i rect i ons . " ^ ^ ^ P Over a peripd of time, norms become i nferna I i.zed as.^^ 



part of the person U attitudes. This being true, the proLiem then 
becomes: (1) What type of organizational norms do OSSP school admins- 

I strators want?^ (2) Do they want to change the norms they have now? 

(3) if so, how do they go about changing these norms? ‘ 

The evalutors feel several very Important services can be offered 

I ■ 

by the OSSP project office and its governing board. First of all, a/ 
training program should be offered to all OSSP adm i n i strators , and board 
members on how to Create and support organizational environment that 
causes and supports innovation or, I this case, the acceptance of the 
OSSP goals and objectives. Second, establish- a program that 'will provide 
for ieacher visitations within their own school classrooms as well a,£|^ 
allow and eijic|Durage teach.^rs to visit other rejected innovative programs. 
As part of the visitation program the adm i n i strators and the staff 
should build in some reasonable controls and methods for accountability 
which will provide for visitations with meaning. Such a v I s 1 tat [ on "pro- 
gram might be conducted at the expense of the locaj district and coord i,- 

i . ‘ . 

nated through the OSSP In order to insure visitations, to creative schools. 
Third, the OSSP adm i n i strators and project staff' could develop a syste 
of "rewards for deviation" to be offered^To those teachers and admi n i stra- 
tors who dare to innovate. Such a system of rewards might include money 
to compensate for extra effort, extended contracts, special recognition, 
'expense patd trips toyselected conferences. 





or 



